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A  large  number  of  deer  are  raised  successfv'lly  irl  the  United  States 
ooi  f  o.rm.s ,  estates,  and  preserves,  and  in  exhibition  parks.   Before  steps 
are  taken  to  keep  deer  in  captivity,  informatioii  on  1b.y.ts   and  regulations 
relating  to  raising  and  disposing  of 'these  animals  should  be  'obtained  from, 
the  .game  or  conservation  commission  of  the  State  concerned*  Most  States 
issue  licenses  for  raising  deer  and  regulate  the  sale  of  venison  aaid  hides. 
The  market  for  live  deer  and  venison-  depends  on  the  situation,  transportation, 
storage  facilities,  and  the  cost  of  reaching  prospective  purchasers,   in  m.ost 
large  ^cities  there  is  usually  a  fair  demand  for  prime  venison  at  reasonable 
prices. 

EJTCLOSUSES 

Under  favorable  conditions,  deer  thrive  in.  fenced  enclosures.  A  '.  '' ■■ 
combination  stockrand-poultry-type  fence,  about  8  feet  high,  of  2-  to  14.- 
irLch-mesh  light  ivoven  "iTirc,  is  generally  adequate  to  confine  deer  and  exclude 
dogs,  although  ivhits- tailed  deer  'that  are  continually  harassed  by  dogs  or 
are  frightened  in  other  v:ays  have  been  knovm  to  jump  over  an  8- foot  fenc-e. 
On  hillsides  or  where,  snovs'  arc  deep,  ono  or  tr//o  strands  of  he&vy   v.dro  may  be 
added  at  the  top  or  an  overhang  provided.    .   '     ■ 

Electric  fences  have' been  used  successfully  in  keeping  deer  av.^ay  from 
cultivated  crops.   They  are  practicable  for  dee-r  enclosures  both  as  a  means 
of  added  pro.tect-ion  againsct  molestation  and  of  keeping  the'  deer  confined  in 


,  NOTE. —  This  leaflet  supersedes  Wildlife  Leaflet  BS-llA,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior^  in 
August  1959. 


larg-er  9.nd  less  expensive  snclosures.   T^.vO  smooth  strands  of  v.dre  ms.y  be 
strunp;  on  posts,  the  -rires  spaced  about  2I4.  to  14O   inches  from  the  ground. 
Electricity  may  be  supplied  by  a  6- volt  battary,  vith  an  intermittent 
current  and  an  autoni.tic  shut-off  as  safety  proiT-sions,   Various  hookups 
should  ho   studied  to  find  tha  one  bost  s\iited  to  the  situation  and  length 
of  fence.  Although  snov:  and  ice  interfere  seriously  v'ith  fence  operation, 
accustoming  the  deer  to  respect  the  electrified  'vires  may  prevent  losses  in 
times  of  emiorgency.  Before  installing  en.   electric  fence  State  regulations 
on  the  subject  shoulcl  be 'consul tedV "  ' ~"" — • -. 

For  yo^/r-lon.;  range,  a.-single  deer  m-a:>.'  require  20  to  30  acres  of  ordinary 
vdld  land,  but  on  rich  land  having:  dense  vegetation  it  may  thrive  on  a  much 
smaller  acreage.  Moderately  rough  'ground  is  preferable,  i'"ith  plenty  of 
brusri  and  timb-r,  some  swamp,'  and  streams  or'  springs.  A  little  evergreen 
coyer  is  a  great  help  in  winter  protection.  "  "lien  provided  vrlth.   clover-, 
alfalfa,  soybeans,  cor-'poas,  peanuts,  grains,  or  other  cultiv^ated  forage,  the 
animals  can  be  kept  on  1  to  2  acres  each.  '■ 

Deer  require  a  variety  of  food;  plenty  of  good  v.-ater,  and  a  little  salt 
at  all  times  of  the  year,   Thoy  do  not  thrive  on  grass  and  eat  little  of  it, 
except  in.  early  spring.  Although  thoy  subsist  largely  by  brov;-sing,  in  summer 
thoy  eat  a  variety.'  of  plants,  ii"  eluding  clovers,  dandelions  and  other  vroeds, 
as  -;.'ell  as  grains,  garden' vegetables,  :and  fruits-.  ■  Late  in- S'ommer- and  fall 
thoy  fatten  on  ,  such  rich"  foods  as  ses-i-s,  grains  ^  and' th5' m^ast  of  oaks,  - 
beeches,  and  pecans.   In  ylnto-r  they  brovrse  upon  the' 1 'cave s',  buds,  t^-ig's, 
bark,  and  seeds  of  a  great  vr.rioty  of  trees,  bush'es, '  and"  herbaceous' plants, 
and  in  time  of  deep  snov  they  gather  In"  svramc-s  and  ei'^orgreen  thickets, 
vrhere  thoy' 'establish 'trails  and .  digr.f or  mosses  ane  other  ground  vegetation. 
In  de?ap  fore's ts,  mosses  and  lichens  fo?m  a  f<7.ir  proportion  of   the  diet,. 

Supplemental  winter  food  can  .be-  provided  by  felling  or  trimjuing  the 
branches  of  occasional,  trse.s  of  little  commercial  v^lue,  as  aspei:s,  birches, 
maples,  cedars,  .  ana -other?  that  provide  buds,,  bark,  and  bror.'-se.  T^here  arti-- 
,  ficiai  T.'inter  f peding.-- is  necessa.ry,  deer  should  have  clover  or  alfalfa  hay, 
pea  or. bean  stra^-.'-, -?.nd.-a  small  daily  ration  of  un threshed  £:rain. 

r'^o  attemj.-t  is  made  in  this  leaflet  to 'record  all  the' foods  eaten  bv 
deer,  but  a  fev/  tjrpical  examples  for  each  section  of  the  country  are  listed.' 
For  a  better  understanding  of  the,  plants-- here  mentioned,  their  scientific 
names  (chiefly  genus  only)  are  given  on  page  ii. 

•In  the- Northeast,  Lake  Str-.tes  r,egion,  and  Appalachian  Mountains,  winter-, 
deer  foods  incl-ude  arborvitae,  yellovr,  paper, .  an'd  black  birches,  eider,  .red-^ 
osier-  do gv;oo,d-,  vritch-hobblo,  blueberry,  yev/.,  apple,  moun;cain-ash,  red>  cedar, 
chokecherry,  b.Xackberr^r,  servicebe.rry,  and.  also  to  some  extent,  striped,'  red, 
and  m.ountain,  m.aples,  -villov.-s,  honeysuckle,  greenbrier,  clubmoss,  and  si»;e.et- 
fem  are  tak-en.   In  overbrovrsed  areas,  sprues,  b?.lsami  fir,  a-spen,  alder, 
hemlock,  laur^.-l,  and  rhododendron  are  eat.m,  altlioUf  h  v.hen  consumed  in 


largo   quantities   as  the    solo   diot  they  may  lo''id  to    starvation  or  other 
u?af  avorable   developments  • 

■  Ir.    the   Sout?i,    the  vrirter  food,  preferences   are   siveetpuTn,'  svunac,    red 
cedar,    siailax,    loblolly  pine,   post  oa]c,    and  inushrooiTiS.      Tlie    suironer  foods 
preferred  are   siveetgura,    French  mulberry,    srpilax,    sumac,   black  willow,    and 
lespedeza,   partridge-pea,    aster,    milk,  pea,    ironweed,    and  other  herbaceous 
plants. 

In  the  "'Test,    the  vdnter   foods  preferred  are  bitterbrush,  western  and 
Utah   junipers,    s^;rvicf'berry,   mountain- mahogany,    cliffrose,   mountain-ash, 
V3-ne  maple,    dogwood,   buckbrush,    salal,    certain  willow's,   blueberry  older, 
snowberry,    and  blueberry, 

T.lfl-TE- TAILED  mm 

?Ierds  of  v-hite- tailed  deer   (Odocoileus   virginianus   and  va.riotiss)  -, 
s2i'0uld  be  maintained  in  the  proportion  of  one  buck  to  about  four  or  five   ■ 
does.*     Breeding   should  be   ojily  from  choice  bucks.      Females  breed   in  their 
second  autumn   (in  October  and  November)   and  have  their  first  young,   usually 
one   fav.r.,    durinr   the   folloT/"in.2    spring   (in  llay  or   Juno);   later  births  are 
comraonly  fevins.      Since   these   deer  breed  at  an  earlier  age  and  produce   tavins, 
thoy  increase  about  fevice   as  fast  as   cattle.      The  young  are  weaned  at  about 
6  months  of  age.     Y.hen  poscibls,    they  remain  with  the   doe   through  the  first 
vrinter.  ■      .  • 

The   antlers   are   shed  annually  by  tho  bucks   in  midwinter,   usually  in 
January/-  or   February,    and  now  antlers    start  within   a  fev:  weeks*     By'August 
these   r.re   full-grov.ii   and  hardened,    and  in  September   the  velvet  is   rubbed 
off  and  the  points   are  polished  for  fighting.      During   the  mating,  season 
the  bucks  are   especially  dangerous  and   should  be   avoided. 

The   venison   is'  at  its  best  in  fall   or  early  in  winter,  when   th:.-;   deer 
are  fat  ^:nd   in  prime   condition.      In   the  North,   -.vith   its   cold  weather  and 
freezing  nights,    the  nie-at  is   easily  kept  and  handled  for  market.      It  is   in 
greatest  dGm.and,    of   course,    during  or  after  the  hunting   season ,      It  kc,?ps 
v/ell   for   a  fo-vv  months   in  cold   storage,    and -in  most  States,    can  be   sold  at 
any   season  under   suitable   regulation.      The   skins  are   also  at  th:;ir  best  in 
fall  and   early  in  winter  and'. have  their   groatcst  value  for  buckskin 'at 
that  season,    .      •  '  -    • 

In  any  region  native   deer  have   the  advsuT.tag-'!;   of  bving,,  acclimatod  and 
adapted  to' local^  food  and  cover.-    It  would   scorn,  best,    thorcforq,   to   start    . 
brooding  v.ith  native    stock,    'If  largsr   or  more   \dgorous   anim^als  arc   desired, 
soloctod  bucks  viiight  be  .introduced  fromi.  other  localities, '  •.• 

One  of   the 'Smallest  white-tailed  deer   in  the  ..ljr!.ited  States    (O.   couosi) 
is  from,  southern  Arizona  and.  new  ilsxico.      The   Virginia'  group  .of  •  vjiiite tails 
varies   from  the   s.mal.l.  ^ark  forms   in  Florida  and  other  Southeastern  States, 
to   the  much   lar.ger,    lighter   colored   deer   of   the  .Northern  and   Rooky  Mountain 
States.-'  All    varieties   are   suitable  for  propagation  and   should   do  well  •  in 
their  natural   environment, ' 


MULE  BEER 

The   larcrs- eared,    fork-homed,    roLind- ts.il ed  mule    deer   of   the  ""est 
(Odoccileus  heiriionus   and  ■varieites),  I'-hich  range  froin  the  ."'Missouri   River 
v5.11ev"~to    the   crf-ist  of   the   Sierra  l-Teye.d?-  rnd  Cascade  Mountains,   and   south 
into  Me.->:ico,    differ   cor.siderablv  ir.  hr-PcAtr  i'roxv,  the    ~-..aller  vd'iite- ts.il ed   ■ 
deer.      They  g^^nerally  occupy  morf.  open,- ■ru{t;-,ed   ':•  oijoTi try ,   and  in  msjiy  lo- 
calities  they  migrate  rep.ilarly  early  in  v- inter  froin  the  high  mountains 
to   the  loY^er  foothills   or  valleys.     Lil:«   the  "vvhitets.ils,   mule   deer  are 
easily  kept  in  captivity,   and  are   especially   suitable  for  the  roufh,   open 
country  of   tlieir  native  ranrre,  ivhere   cover   is    scarce  and  food   vvidely   scat- 
tered.     In  v:ir.ter,    they   depend  larf,ely  on  brorrs? ,   and   in   summer  on  more 
Eucculen"i:  vegc-ta-i-ion.      Thoir  favorite  foods   in   sumiaer  are   clov-^rs  and  other 
le -urinous  plants   and  mushrooms,   but  even  at  that   season   they  consume  much 
brovrso   and   a   great  variety  of  other  plants.      In  food  requirements  and  rate 
of  breeding,   mulo   deer  are   sim.ilar  to   the  v/hitotails.      The  venison,    though 
generally,  considered   .just  as   good,    is    slirhtly  coarser  T^nd  darker.      The 
several    varieties  of  mule   do-^r  are   adapted  to  high,    cold   sections ^   to   the 
middle    jones,   and  to   the  lev:,   hot  valloys   of   the   Southwest  and  Mexico.  •• 

BL/ICK- TAILED  DEER 

Black- tailed  deer    (Oaocoilgus  hemionus   colui^-Lbianus   and  0.   h,    sitkensis) 
found  in  the  Pacific   coast  ri^dor~~fro;r;   cen  traT'"Carifornia  tq~sou"thern  Alaska, 
resemble  mule   deer   in  appes.rta'ice  and  in  hsvin-"   forked  antlers,   but  ar.e  more 
like  "diitetails   In   si^e   and  habits,    and  like   these  they  have  bushy  tails, 
Gencrallv    forest-   or  brush- dv.'ellinf::  animals,    they   seek  dense   cover  by  day 
and  feed  in  the   open  mostly  during  morning:   sn.d   evening  hours.      In   the  m.oun- 
tains  they  migrate   to    some  extent  to   escape   the   deep   snov.''s   of  'jvinter,   but 
in   the   lev,"  country  T>iey   are   local    in  ran.^e   t>iroughout  the  j'ear,     Blacktails 
brov'se  a   great  deal,   and  in  fall  the3-  fatten   on  acoms,    chincuapirs,    or 
other  available  nut5:.      They  3.re   easily  kept  in   ca.ptivity,   breed  and  multiply 
as  rapidly  as   any  deer,   and  afford   excellent  venison. 


SCIEITTIFIC  HAVES  0?  PLjUTTS  HEFTIONED  IF    THIS  LEAFLET 

Alder    (Aln'js    sp.)  Cltibmoss    (Lycopodiura   spp»). 

Apple    ("'-lus    sp.)  .  Dog'/;ood    (Cornus    calif ornica   and 
Arborvitae    [Tlmja   occide:-! talis)  ,  C.    stolonif  er^rj^  ~ 

Aspen   (Fopulus  _trem;loiOes ) ,     "  reT-osier   (c,    stolonif era).. 

Aster    (Aster   spp  . )  .  Elder,   blueberr\;;^    ( S ^ mbu c us    c a e ru- 
Birch,   black   (Setula   lenta) ,  lea). 

paper    (B  .   papyrif  era)  .  cornrion    (S.    canadensis). 

yellov  Tb ^ tul a    spo  .  )  .  P'ir,    bals-s-m   (Abies  balsar.ea)  « 

Bitterbrush   (FuFsnTa  tridcntata) ,  Gr-eenbriar    ( Srnll ax  ~'p . ) .. 

Blackberry   (Rucus    spp  . )  .  Eemlock   (Tsuga   spp.). 

Blueberry-''   (Vaccinium  s^pp.).  Honeysuckle    (TTonicera   spp ,)  . 

Buckbrush   (Ce.n  ".;thus   cuncatus  and  Ironr-oed    (Vernonia   spp.). 

C.    velutinusyi  Juniper,    Utah,  and  v,-estem   (Juni- 
Cedar,   red   (Junip  --rus   Virginia:--:-.) .  perus    sp;.  .)  . 

Choke  cherry    (Fr^jnus'~sp  .')  .  Laurel    (Kc-.lmia    spy,). 

Cliff  rose    (Coviania   stansburiana)  .  Lospedoza   (L^spedeza   spp.). 


Maple,   mountain   (Acer   spicatum) .  Oalc,   post   (Quercus   stellata)  , 

red   (A.   rub  rum  J .  Partridge-pea   (Chainaecrista 
striped    (A.  pennsylvanicum) «  f asciculata) , 

Trine    (A.   ciroinatum)  /  Pea,   milk   (Galactia  spp »)  .. 

Mountain-asH'  (Sorbus    spp».).     '  Pine,   loblolly   (Pinus   taeda) , 

Mountain-mahopany   (Qercocarpus   spp.)  Rhododendron   (Hhododendron   spp.)» 

Mulberr;y%   French   (Callicarpa  Salal    (Gaultheria   shall'onj". 

americana).  Serviceberry   (ibrielanchier   spp,)» 

Mushrooms    (group  name  for  certain  Witch- hobble    (Viburnum  alnifolium). 

f\mpi)  •  Yevr  (Taxus   canadensis) . 
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